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IllTRODUCTIOa 



Georgette Louise "Dickey" Chap® lie was one of a 
select group of worsen correspondents who braved physical 
hardship and danger to ensure that the American public 
would not be deprived of eyewitness reporting. As a 
resourceful and dedicated journalist, she set a pace that 
many of her male colleagues found difficult to match. Her 
sacrifices were in the highest tradition of her profession 
Her story is an important part of the history of reporting 
A biographical study of this nature can never 
document fully the degree of professionalism achieved by 
Miss Chape lie. The anecdotes , published materials, 
lectures, and exchanges of correspondence gleaned from her 
friends and her work provide o: lv a cursory glimpse into 
this Important aspect of her life. Neither can her impact 
on her profession or her public * •.* readily ascertained. 
Only by inference and interpretation can the author estab- 
lioh status, achievement, recognition, and impact. What 
will be sought is to grasp the flavor of Dickey Chapelle — 
to describe her texture, what the stood for, what made her 
what she was; in short, what oc.iur she gave the fabric of 
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her time. 

The biography will be structured in »uch a way as to 
touch briefly on Dickey Chape lie 'a major professional 
accomplishments and to examine the personal conflicts and 
controversies affecting her career. The first chapter will 
provide perspective by describing the setting within which 
the reporter worked. The aim will be to identify Hiss 
Chape lie 'a methods and goals, as well as to raise certain 
questions implicit within t?ie 3tudy itself. Here, the 
treatment will be brood-brushed. 

In contrast, the succeeding chapters will have for 
their objective the sketching of a microcosiaic picture of 
the reporter, including her profile, the identification of 
certain influences on her life end career, and the evolution 
of her philosophy. An analysis of her work at close range 
and a treatment of the special relationship which existed 
between the reporter and the military will receive special 
attention. Finally, the need to determine status and to 
describe the reporter's legacy will constitute the major 
thrust in the latter part of the study. 

In general, the procedure employed will be to blend 
primary and secondary source datu in a mixed biographical 
approach, combining historical aitc survey methods with 

*This approach was node lei! after that suggested by 
John Gunther in his biographical lollectione Procession 
(Hew York* Harper & How, 196*,) , p. xiv. 
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certain biographical techniques. 

Primary research emphasis will go to the Chapelle 
papers (her books, articles, lectures, and private corres- 
pondence) , held at the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Private interviews and correspondence with Miss 
Chapelle*s relatives, friends, colleagues, and associates 
will provide additional information. A questionnaire 
designed to aid in gaining an insight into Dickey 
Chapelle's character and personality, and to servo as a 

* 

moans of determining states and impact, will be utilized. 

Finally, because the subject was a widely published 
author and reporter, her own words seem particularly 
important in telling her story. In those pagec, Dickey 
Chape lie will be permitted to speak for herself, whenever 
possible. She would have preferred it that way. 



* 



See Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER I 
AH OVERVIEW 

This is a study of a reporter and her work. Zt is 
also a tala of courage— "that most admirable of human 
virtues#" as John F. Kennedy saw ity “Grace under pressure#” 
in the estimation of Ernest Hemingway. It is an account of 
professional reporting by a skilled journalist and 
photographer# one who was involved in crises and issues 
which affected her readers. She trade it her life's work 
and ambition to inform those readers. In the end she 
exchanged her life for the story. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once remarked that “an institu- 
tion is the lengthened shadow of a nan. * zt might be said 
then that journalism# as any profession# is the sura of the 
individual shadows of its practitioners. The central 
problem at hand is to determine how large a shadow Dickey 
Chape lie cast. The fact that she was a woman foreign 
correspondent in a specialize o Lxench of reporting reserved 
chiefly for men is incidental. While her accomplishments 
became larger in view of this fact, nevertheless she was 
determined to make her sex irrelevant to her professional 
performance. Obviously# her womanhood presented certain 
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obstacles. Some would even say it provided certain 

advantages. Miss Chapelle felt that it sometimes led to 

discrimination against her as a reporter.* The important 

consideration is that she refused to permit it to interfere 

with what is often called the best foreign correspondents' 

tradition# and the standard for the profession — as she 

expressed it» ". . . the great correspondents# the Pyles 

and the Clappers, don't like to say it's raining until 

2 

they've gotten wet." 

Evidence of her 3ense of purpose and responsibility 
was forcefully presented early in her career in a letter to 
the publisher of Seventeen Magazine, for whom she had 
worked as an associate editor. The tone was friendly but 
critical and protested the magazine's editorial policy 
against publishing stories on the Korean War in 1950 for 
its teenage readership. She wrote s 

It still seems to me that when something requires 
great effort and understanding to lick it, like VD or 
delinquency or bigotry or even sexual maladjustment, 
the people who read magazines have been quick and even 
proud to turn to their periodicals for information and 
help. And war isn't so very different from any of 
these things, as I've seen it; most of those things are 
kinds of wars in themselves. It's more than that— war 
is all of these things with panic and personal death 
and suffering thrown in. • But the same mechanics of 
mobilising /sic/ the reader's head and heart that we 
used against the other evils, no matter how brief that 
mobilisation was — aren't they worth trying? 3 (Italics 
hers. ) 

As a free lance photo- journalist, Dickey Chapelle 
went where the stories were "breaking." Starting with 
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World War II, when she was among the first women to be 
accredited as a war correspondent, for more than twenty- 
seven years she covered every major international crisis, 
revolution, and war that history records, excepting only 
the Korean War when she and her husband, Tony, himself a 
well-known photographer, worked as a photographer-reporter 
team for international relief organizations and the U. S. 
Technical Corporation Administration (Point Pour) for the 
State Department. This wa3 the period of her apprentice- 
ship when she and Tony delivered on contract more than 
10,000 photographs and 600 pages of text reports document- 
ing U. S. technical assistance and development work in 
Iraq, Iran, and India. 4 

From 1947 through 1953 tne Chape lies had worked to 
‘’interpret war and want victims and their self-help efforts, 
to the American people. " Those dsaignments took them to 
twenty-three countries in Europe and Asia and included 
extended work for the American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), Significantly, the position offered no salary. 
They were reimbursed for their expenses. But it offered 
the reporter the valuable opportunity to polish the tools 
of her trade— the refinement style and photographic 
technique. 






In addition, her career included 3hort periods 
during which she worked in public relations, first for an 
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airline and later ae director of public information for the 
Research Institute of America. 

But first and foremost, Dickey Chapelle aspired to 
become a foreign correspondent and to report on the 
military. A opecial reprint of her autobiography in the 
February 1962 issue of Reader * s Digest reveals this fond- 
ness for the military man and his exploits: 

This is the story I have been writing, episode by 
episode, for 20 years: the story of men brave enough to 
risk their lives in the defense of freedom against 
tyranny. To me it has always been the moot important 
story in the world. Where, I wonder, will I next have 
the chance to go on observing it and telling of it?6 

It was during World War II with the U. 8. Marines on 
Okinawa that she learned her first lesson on how a 
correspondent should deal with the military. She was there 
to take pictures of Marine wounded to promote the blood 
donor program. She complained of her lack of success to 
veteran photographer Jay Eyerman. Miss Chapelle recounts 
the conversation as follows: 

“Have you been going around asking these people 
permission to do things?" asked Eyerman. 

I was a short, near-sighted, unarmed woman and they 
wore an inexorable amphibious fore© in motion. I said, 
yes. 



He asked, "How much blood can a general give?" 
Eight pints and he's dead. Same as anybody else. 
"How much blood can you raise with pictures?" 
Gallons. Rivers, if they're any good. 

"Well, don't forgets a photographer is as 
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Important as a general. " 

Z was willing to try the idea for aizo ... It was 
tremendous. ... the trick was to word it so you 
weren’t asking permission. 7 

Numerous military information officers have observed 
the "Chapel le approach” from first hand in all corners of 
the world , in peace and war. 

Probably from her earliest days, puzzled soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, and Marines have looked incredulously in 
her direction and asked the inevitable question: "What’s a 
woman doing here?" The 'recurring question was appealing 
enough to become the title of her autobiography published 
in 1962. Among its many reviews was one from Leatherneck 
Magazine which suggests an answer. "What’s a woman doing 
here? If you’re a Karine, you might try asking Dickey 
Chapelle. You’ll meet her someday. The next time you make 
a parachute jump, look back over your shoulder. . . . Or, 

g 

the next time you poke your head out of a foxhole." 

The most serious, and in point of fact, the only 
real conflict resulting in official action between Miss 
Chapelle end the military in more than a quarter century of 
working together occurred on her first overseas war zone 
assignment. She was accredited to the Pacific Fleet 
representing Pawcett Publications artd sought opportunities 
to promote the blood donor program with her pictures of the 
wounded during the battles for ~wo Jima and Okinawa. Her 
determination to "do the jc'n" resulted in her going ashore 
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and remaining on Okinawa in forward positions with the 
Karinas for several days. Her? autobiography gives a 
detailed account of the events which led to her violation 
of a standing order against female correspondents' presence 
ashore in combat areas. The result was prompt withdrawal 
of her accreditation and immediate removal to the United 
States for the duration. 

Xn defense of her position# she wrote to a Fawcett 
executive refuting the arguments which she considered 
discriminatory against female correspondents. In the 
letter she said) 

• • .The almost classic criticisms which X have 
heard leveled against the idea of women in combat areas 
are that they would require unusual transportation; an 
armed escort of some proportions# thereby weakening the 
fighting strength of the units they covered and causing 
a number of persons to risk their lives unnecessarily; 
and that women would require unusual sleeping 
arrangement a • 9 

Her outline of What transpired on Okinawa during her brief 
stay countered each of the above objections. 

Appeals to Rear Admiral H. B. Miller# the Navy's 
Chief Public Information Officer, to reinstate her were 
fruitless. A letter to the Admiral in August 1945 was 
typical of several exchanges between the two: 

My basis for soliciting your consideration of what I 
have to say is our mutual aim: wc both want to see the 
American public better informed about the care of the 
wounded# the value of blood# the nature of Kamikaze 
attack# the technique of Marine Corps medicine in the 
field. These are the stories I have, thanks to the 
cooperation of your staff and of many hundreds of other 
Naval personnel. Yet no publication cares to consider 
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them under a by-line which has been officially and 
ambiguously slurred. . . .10 

Said Killer: 

I sincerely regret that your professional standing 
has suffered. An excellent time for you to have given 
this cnought would have been at Okinawa prior to the 
disembarkation following our many talks on the subject 
of women going ashore. • . .11 

It was not until October 1955 that she regained 

accreditation. The occasion was a chance to write on 

speculation an article on Marine recruit training. The 

location was the Marine Corps Recruit Depot at San Diego. 

The Commanding Officer— Major General John MacQueen, an old 

friend from Okinawa— welcomed her back and invited her to 

12 

cover boot training. 

On that occasion. San Diego Evening Trifruiift reporter 
Eugenie Sedlock described the correspondent in a "woman 
reporter to woman reporter" interview: 

Dickey Chapel le is a tiny woraan with a voice like a 
drill instructor's bark. She's in love with the 
Marines. It began 10 years ago on Okinawa where she 
was the first woman correspondent to live at the front 
with the heroic 6th Marine Division. In a dominant 
male world of military stiffness, discipline, regula- 
tions. she's subordinated femininity. She wears a 
loose khaki shirt and culottes and high- laced, mannish 
boots. She draws back her hair in a knot, perches big 
horn-rinaned spectacles (which she admits she needs) on 
her nose. Ko red lacquered nails, no showily roughed 
lips. An incessant smoker, her fingers are stained 
with nicotine. She talks in a rapid, staccatto way, 
and her hands and face are browned from long outdoor 
hours of recruit observance. Tough assignment? "No," 
exclaimed Dickey. "It is a sentimental journey." 13 

This was a crucial time for the struggling reporter. 
She was desperately trying to « ake a place for herself in 
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/journalism. Her need for recognition and sense of achieve-* 
ment had led to the break-up of her marriage after fifteen 
years. She was aware that the Marines expected something 
in return for the cooperation they offered. It was her 
first real experience with the give and take of media- 
military rolations. In a letter to Tony (they remained 
close friends throughout her lifetime) she outlined the 
situation as she saw its 

The truth of course is probably that these nice 
people are flattering me into being so busy I just 
don't know my own mind. Their flattery is a very 
powerful psychological trick, of course, dangerous as 
hell, and the only reason I forgive 'em is because they 
play it on themselves all the time. And that I foil 
for it— in other words. I think I can be a correspond- 
ent who can help them because they are so sure of it — 
thero is no question. But it°s good for me right now 
to feel a little confidence; that long stint of 
professional discouragement after the Point Pour career 
just didn't turn into careering — that was bad for both 

of us. 14 

The Marine story did not sell at the time. 

Commenting on the episode in the autobiography, she 
admitted! 

To this day, I am not sure what I was able to do for 
the Corps with the reports and photographs I made then. 
But they taught me bone-deep the difference between a 
war correspondent and a girl reporter, even one willing 
to eoy she wanted to go forward because the remark 
rings like a bell. 15 

Financial considerations forced her to look in 
another direction for a career, and she chose public rela- 
tions. On March 14, 1956, a release from the Research 
Institute of America announced her appointment as Public 
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Information Director. A few weeks later she explained the 
nature of her new duties in a letter to her parento. The 
Institute was about to issue its annual report on the 
"stratagems of Communist Russia " and she mentioned her 
responsibility for handling newspaper queries which might 
result* 

Miss Chapelle stayed with the Institute only until 
the next international crisis attracted her. It happened 
to be the Hungarian Revolt in November 1956. She took a 
leave of absence and accepted a free lance assignment for 
Life Magazine. Her poignant pictures of fleeing refugees 
appeared in Life , in addition, she was heroically 
described by James Michener in his best seller. The Bridg e. 
£& flndag . as a refugee guide who helped large numbers of 
Hungarians to safety. She had been seised by the , 

communists inside Hungary on December 4 and imprisoned for 
fifty-two days in Budapest. In his book, Michener did not 
identify her by name. In fact, because she was in prison 
as he wrote, and he feared the book could be used as 
evidence against her, he deliberately disguised her identity 
by referring to her a3 a male. 

The Milwaukee Journal gave this account of that 
incident i 

It was at this time, Michener wrote, that I met a 
' brave and daring photographer whose pictures helped 
tell the story of Hungary’s mass flight to freedom. He 
would go anywhere, and for the next several nights v;e 
patrolled the border together, bringing in hundreds of 
Hungarians • 17 
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The experience undoubtedly reinforced her 
determination to become a top journalist. It did more than 
that it gave her prominence and status. She revealed her 
newly formed plans in a letter to her old and dear friend 
of the "Quaker Days, " John Kavanaugh. The letter, written 
on March 10, 1957, said in part: 



Now that I*m truly back and able to see ray 
experience in a little clearer perspective, I find I # ve 
brought something very good back with me ... I have a 
roai compulsion to both write about and study the kind 
of government that held me — government-byterror, of 
couroo, but also a kind of government that just now is 
ruling more people than any other one form. 18 

Prom this point on, her career took on the propor- 
tions of a crusade against communism. Typical of her 
writing on the subject was this article which appeared in 
th© Long Island Daily Pronn , 



The rovolt in Budapest failed by a thin edge. Many 
refugees among us know how very little support from 
outside might have changed the bloody outcome. . . . 

? ow to got re£d y £° r the next crack in the 
T * iat " one wore chance" conceivably could 

effectively 19 *** terr ° r in our tim©— if we respond 



The anti— communist theme dominated much of what she 
j*rote and on occasion colored her reporting. In later 
years she admitted her inability to maintain objectivity 
when covering' Cuba and Vietnam. 20 

Kcr vendetta against communism is nowhere as appar- 
ent as in a collection of her stories published in Corn™.* 
in February 1961. One, entitled "Queraoys A China 
Missionary*s Last Stand, " illustrates her deep feeling of 
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hatred toward the system* 

When_I reviaited the bearded French priest /Father 
Druetts/ in October 1959, I asked him why he refused to 
leave the island. Aware that I had been imprisoned by 
the Reds, he responded with a question! "How did you 
feel about the Communists when they released you?" I 
told him, I intend to spend ray life making them sorry 
they let me go. 

The years after the Hungarian episode were filled 
with exciting and dangerous assignments which took Miss 
Chapel le to the "bayonet borders" of the world. The 
December 1957 issue of Render *3 Digest published her 
account of Christmas in a Hungarian prison. The Di gest 
awarded the piece its special prize which carried with it a 
$2,500 "First Person" award. The story, entitled "Nobody 
Owes Me a Christmas," was described by Kathleen McLaughlin, 
long-time New York Times writer and admirer of the 
correspondent, as a "classic piece, " the product of a * 

"terrific writer." 21 

In rapid succession, she went underground to report 
on the Algerian revolution in 1957 and then spent the 
cummer of 1958 with the U. S. Sixth Float in the Mediter- 
ranean. The opportunity to observe the famed fighting men 
from Turkey arose then, and she took full advantage of it. 
Then came Lebanon and again she was with her Marines. Cuba 
in 1958^1959 particularly suited her style of reporting, 
and she became an admirer of Castro and a supporter of his 
revolution. He called her the "polite little American with 

all the tiger blood in her veins. 

<■ 



Their mutual 
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admiration proved short-lived. A follow-up piece for 

Reader • a Di gcnt. "Cuba* One Year Later# “ took the bearded 

23 

revolutionary to task. 

In the latter part of 1959, Miss Chapolle traveled 
to the Pacific for the first time since World War II. Her 
objective was the Seventh Fleet but a'ne managed to para- 
chute with Special Forces units training on Okinawa# and 
spent some time in Korea and with Republic of China troops 
on Taiwan. By this time, publishers* acceptances begun to 
outnumber rejection slips. She had published stories over 
the years in many well-known American magazines and 
occasionally in national prestige publications like 
national G.eQ<SEQE?hifi and frs,aflfcE.*.a & iraaat.. Her photographs 
had appeared in Look and Life magazines. She had sold 
pieces to syndicates and individual newspapers. But she 
was still not an established correspondent. Financially, 
oh© was far from secure, and she went to the lecture 
circuit and established a routine which she followed until 
har death. n 2 try to story tell through words rather than 
"writing for two months a year, " she said of her speaking 

engagements. "The other 10 months I do research 
- 24 ' 

overseas. " 

And to a friend she wrote: 

As far as I can figure. I am now a traveling sales- 
man for Freedom of the Press . . . and one good thing 
about that soiling job of mines I believe in tho 
product. The mental process behind this is known as 
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"Buying your own publicity# " probably the moot 
dangerous sin known to mankind. 

A devotee of physical fitnens, she worried over the 
softness of American youth and frequently ridiculed them in 
comparison with the dedicated followers of communism who 
welcome physical hardship. At this> point in her profes- 
sional career she began research on a book dealing with 
military training. She took the idea to a £>ublisher and as 
she later told a paratrooper friends 

I "sold" the book contracts by a parlor trick that 
should amuse you. To point out the Army*s present 
depressed physical fitness standards* I scored 223 
myself, performing push-ups, squat jumps, sit-ups and 
suuat thrusts actually in the edit&r*s office. 26 
/tSho was 42 years old at the time.*/ 

Dickey Chapelle was preoccupied with what she felt 
was a disruptive influence affecting the strength of will 
of the American people. In her lectures she frequently * 
challenged her audiences to take action. After her visits 
to Laos and Vietnam in 1961-1962, she was even more 
convinced of the need for a determined effort in Southeast 
Asia* 



I*ra needling you /she told Vies audiences/. 2*ve 
watched defeats of the free world in eight countries. 
... a few more American military leaders in Southeast 
Asia could turn the Communist advance. War is only a 
test of will. If we show our allies we have the will 
to fight, the war against communism will be won. 27 

In this connection, she wrote the Director of the 
Hudson Institute, then involved in researching problems of 
national security and international order, stating > 
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. . . the U. 0. Army everywhere is torrifyingly 
weakened by its women, who in turn are backed by the 
femininity of the acceptable public attitudes. But— 
I*ve just spent 38 days in the field in Laos with 
Special Forces men. . . . They were terrific and 
obviously had managed to walk out beyond the cloying 
influence of bridge-table and bedroom. 28 

In February 1962, 10,000 copies of her autobiography 
went on sale. The book received excellent treatment at the 
hands of all reviewers. Charles Poore of the New York 
TiiuCa , Quentin Reynolds for the Saturday R3yJ,£\t* and 

several others praised the style, wit, and the skill of its 

* 

author. All recommended it to their readers. In addition, 
a condensed version was included in the fortieth anniversary 
issue of the Reader !j3 Digest . 

For Dickey Chapelle, 1962 proved to be a very good 
year. The Overseas Press Club presented her its highest 
accolade— The George Polk Memorial Award— for her reports , 
on fighting in South Vietnam. Her good fortune continued 
into 1963 , when she won first prize in the National Press 
Photographers Association (NPPA) — World Book Pictures of 
the Year Contest. 

She had acquired the credentials of a war corres- 
pondent. Th© Santo Domingo crisis in the summer of 1965 
added to her laurels and led to a close affiliation with 



Despite its good reviews, the book sold only 
moderately well. Tony Chapelle indicated in an interview 
with the author on April 19, .1958, that he felt the Morrow 
Company had failed to publicise it sufficiently and a more 
aggressive company would have promoted higher sales. 
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the national Observer , for which she worked when killed in 
Vietnam in November that same year. 

In addition, she attained a measure of prestige by 
virtue of controversy. A 1962 spring issue of the New 
Republic carried an article which mentioned her appearance 

it 

on the Jack Paar television show and by inference, accused 
her of "war mongoring." Her reaction: 

I see no reason why the magazine /Hew Republis/ 
shouldn't call me a war monger. I am monger ing—i. e. , 
celling-- 'a war, even one on foreign 3horec. I believe 
there is a shooting war in Vietnam which the U. S. 
should fight and win. I do not believe the moot 
effective way to win is to commit U. S. ground troops 
but to employ the military adviser-diplomatic mechanic 
to the greatest effectiveness so that the very good 
Vietnamese fighting men are deployed and led to the 
greatest effectiveness (i.e.» can kill the greatest 
number of Viet Cong terrorists) . 2 ^ 

With subsequent trips to Vietnam in 1964 and 1965, 
her attitude was to change very little except to become 
perhaps more "hawkish." 



Jack Paar was a well-known radio and television 
personality whose nightly television program, "The Tonight 
Chew, " was nationally televised over the National Broad- 
casting Company's network. By 1962 it had achieved the top 
rating among programs of its type. It used o combination 
variety show and personality interview format. Paar had 
achieved o reputation for speaking out on national issues 
and for inviting well-known personalities from all the 
professions ao his television guests to discuss these 
issues. The ITew Republic mentioned hie program where 
Dickey Chape lie discussed the indecision Americano were 
displaying over what they wanted in Asia; and described 
South Vietnam ao "our last piece of real estate on the 
Asian continent." Paar challenged the statement and replied 
to the effect that Vietnam was a sovereign nation and not 
U. S. real estate. (See New Re public Magazine, "TV Under 
Paar," Karch 5, 1962, pp. 6 and 8.) 
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CHAPTER II 



A PROFILE IN COURAGE 

Dickey Chapelie could be feminine or unfeminine# 
tough or tender, demanding or discreet. Indications ar© 
that she was a complex person but an uncomplicated person- 
ality. Some thought her contrary but few called her 
controversial. She could sprinkle her conversation gener- 
ously with four-letter words or use the most refined 
language. She wore Marine fatigues or an elegant lounging 
outfit with similar case. While in the field, her wrist 
watch was buckled on with a plain, inexpensive strap; while 
her dress watch, worn on other occasions, was an Omega with 
a solid gold band. Her footwear on assignment was a pair 
of serviceable field boots, carefully square-knotted; but 
when the event was social, she wore delicate high heels. 
Depending on the situation, she could flash the Swiss army 
hunting knife she always carried in the field, or a beaded 
black purse, with equal flair. Even though she had 
parachuted into combat, been dive-bombed, strafed, napalned, 
and sniped at, she was apprehensive about driving an auto- 
mobile and frightened to light a simple gas stove burner. 

In many ways, Dickey Chapelie was a study in contrasts. 
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A colleague ones described her as a "no nonsense" 
reporter. Perhaps the description was applicable to her 
personality as well. 

An Individual jgt Fron the Be ginning 
As a younc girl growing up in the Shorewood section 
of Milwaukee# Wisconsin, she showed a disdain for teenage 
frills. Her boots and corduroy trousers revealed a touch 
of the individualist even then. But she managed to retain 
her femininity in other ways. She talked loud and fast# and 
displayed an early and unusual interest in people. Her 
fascination for adventure and adventurers led "Dickey" to 
adopt her nickname from the great Arctic explorer Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd# whose exploits were the talk of the 
1930®3. 1 

2hs Family -Influftasg. 

She may have been somewhat overprotected by today's 

standards. Her parents would not even permit her to go to 

2 

downtown Milwaukee alone until she was 15. Their 
opposition to violence# especially to war# made Dickey 
Chapelle's ultimate choice of a career as a war correspond- 
ent even more astonishing. In fact# nothing in her early 
training# education# or family philosophy led those close 
to her to anticipate her decision. Perhaps the only clues 
were her penchant for writing things down# and her natural 
ability to string words together. She would often stay 
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awake far into the night, seated next to the window in her 

room, writing a fins long-hand’ on rolls of bathroom paper, 

3 

by the street lrght. She was fond of arguing and found 
causes and struggling groups irresistible. The pattern 
revealed in these tendencies evolved into life-long habits. 
Generally, her parents, Paul and Edna Meyer, ruled 
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